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The handfuls of leaves gypsies 
scatter to show the road they have 
taken are called patrins. In this talk, 
by analogy, we shall indicate the 
path followed in correcting truancy 
and preventing delinquency by 
teaching mnon-readers to read, in 
order to encourage further learning. 

Survey Graphic, February 1932, 
included the story of “Two-Gun 
Crowley” (not his actual surname), 
a teen-ager whose violent anti-social 
attitude was deepened in correctional 
institutions because, even though he 
could dominate other lads physically, 
they sneered because he was unable 
to recognize the words under car- 
toons in comic pictures. (Police 
mowed “Two-Gun” down in the 
Bronx by cutting a hole in the ceil- 
ing of the room in which he had bar- 
ricaded himself. A better solution of 
the lad’s problems might have been 
found ultimately had he learned to 
read.) 

The connection between this talk 
and the general topic of the meetings 
at the 37th Illinois Regional Library 
Conferences lies in the fact that if 
retired people are interested they will 
not be bored. By teaching a non- 
reader to read, elevating his taste, 
and developing in him habits of self- 
education, the retired will not only 
be interested; they will know the re- 
ward of having the complete confi- 
dence of a grateful learner. 

My attention was drawn to this 
problem when a returned veteran, a 
truant officer, who had left the 
Armed Forces with an anxiety 
neurosis, was driven back into the 
deepest anxiety by “the worst truants 
this side of the Hudson River.” To 
relieve him, I offered to teach the 


* Retired educator, talk given before Regional 
meeting at LaSalle, 1955. 
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lads to read and got from the At- 
tendance Department their complete 
charge if they would come for in- 
struction three hours a week (the 
State law for workers less than 
eighteen years of age). 

Since in Catholic Apostolate (Feb- 
ruary, 1941) I presented “I’m Afraid” 
and since Frederick Wertheim’s 
Seduction of the Innocent includes a 
chapter on word-blindness resulting 
from fear, George’s story need not 
delay us. The vandalism, delin- 
quency, and hoodlumism of him and 
his gang will seem beyond the belief 
of some librarians; but with a cur- 
tain pole they tore the neck of the 
dress the attendant at the loan desk 
was wearing, they bound a man 
evening attendant and locked him in 
a closet, they stole arms full of 
paper-bound books displayed on 
racks near the charging desk, they 
turned off the building lights at the 
main switch before overturning the 
plants in the southern windows, they 
watched from the second tier of book 
stacks where moneys were hidden 
and robbed the library repeatedly— 
pasting heavy paper near the win- 
dow catch so the shattering of glass 
could not be heard, they spattered 
the walls and window shades with 
ink. When the librarian asked him 
to bring, from the Card Catalogue, 
the call numbers for books they 
wanted, they tore the classifications 
from the cards and brought palms- 
full of little triangles. 

In Sensory Training I explained 
procedures in teaching each of the 
subjects in the elementary curricu- 
lum to the slow learner. George 
learned arithmetic beginning with 
percentage. “A guy says he'll give 
us 20% off if we buy twenty guns. 
We're not sure what he means.” 
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The next day, “The guy says he’ll 
give us 1214% off if we buy only 
ten guns.” From aliquot parts of the 
dollar we worked back to decimal 
fractions through common fractions 
to whole numbers. 


Rocky Graziano’s Somebody Up 
There Likes Me (as told to Rowland 
Barker) parallels the change that 
occurred in George’s attitude after 
Easter. He joined the forces of law 
and order, wanted to read about the 
F.B.I. methods of detecting invisible 
ink and of deciphering codes. On his 
own initiative he bought mimeo- 
graphed copies of former examina- 
tions for police. Most of his reading 
he learned from the Marines’ Manual 
and could explain the illustrations of 
guns before he could decipher the 
legend beneath. Later he joined the 
Marines — rehabilitated in his at- 
titude toward life and toward au- 
thority. 


George had been pushed on into 
high school; but John ten years after 
he had entered school, was refused a 
certificate which would get him into 
the vocational high school he wished 
to attend. He was told that either he 
must ask for a work certificate or be 
sent to a “600” school—for the 
CRMD (children of retarded mental 
development). So deep-set was his 
emotional hatred of school, books, 
teachers, and truant officers that he 
failed to recognize even the letter 
vp 

Since the phono-visual approach 
must have been tried with him in 
school, we taught him as we would a 
blind or a deaf child — through tac- 
tile impressions. Grace Fernald’s 
Remedial Techniques in Basic School 
Subjects describes the method and 
includes stimulating case studies. 
Within two weeks, John’s pseudo— 
feeblemindedness disappeared; and 
instead of using strips of paper two 
feet wide and five inches high for 
writing with crayola words he 
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wanted to learn, he wrote on 3 x 5 
cards and filed them for recall. 

In evoking John’s personality we 
used Stogdill and Herndon’s Ob- 
jective Personality Study (a work- 
book) and Laura Haddock’s Build- 
ing Personality Upward (with its ex- 
cellent descriptive bibliography of 
more than a hundred pages). Instead 
of the three-hour a week instruction, 
the lads came from nine till three, 
four days a week (I had classes at 
4:10). They stayed until six on 
Wednesday because I .had no class 
that day. 

Illustrative of John’s natural and 
social intelligence, his social arith- 
metic is his learning to read movie 
ads in tabloids and his experiences 
with a graduate student who used 
his anecdotal record as a basis for 
the problem demanded for an ad- 
vanced degree in education. Fascin- 
ated by geography, he planned get- 
ting a second-hand car to get to the 
Arizona he had seen in motion pic- 
tures; it was somewhere across the 
Hudson River. Later he joined the 
Navy to see the world. 


The anecdotal record (Education Index 
suggests articles on technique) flooded us 
with material, which we organized accord- 
ing to the six principles in James Mursell’s 
Successful Teaching and the eight in Frank 
Butler’s Improvement of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools. (“Anecdotal Record Gold 
Mine.” Catholic Apostolate, April, 1955, 
includes illustration of the principles from 
our George and John stories.) 

James’s Laws of Habit Formation opened 
up the necessity for giving the will gratui- 
tous exercise. A Perseverance pamphlet 
furnished such exercise, as illustrated in the 
Readings to my Social Studies—student ex- 
periences with the enemies of and aids to 
perseverance. An original habit formula 
(See the need, Create the desire, and in- 
duce action) necessitated motivation; and 
the Psychological Laws of Learning (Readi- 
ness or Set, Exercise and Association, and 
Effect or Use or Disuse) encouraged self 
motivation. (“Humor as Bibliotherapy,” 


Catholic Apostolate, March, 1955, includes 
illustrations of the blocking of learning if 
the mind is not ready or set for the learn- 
ing offered.) 

The question asked most often after the 
How soon can you make the 
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learner more or less independent in his 
reading? Wilkinson’s Improving Your 
Reading is on third-grade level. It has a 
lesson on every difficulty met in learning 
to read. Each leson opens with a few lines 
“To the Helper,” which the learner be- 
comes eager to decipher so that if an abler 
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reader in a class has been helping a slower 
learner, the latter can say, “I don’t need a 
helper any more.” The April issue, 1955, 
of the Grade Teacher is devoted entirely 
to reading. Its ads suggest sources for 
books on phonics and any helps needed by 
one teaching how to read. 


ANOTHER ROLE FOR LIBRARIANS 
J. ANDERSON* 


Adult education in Illinois is mov- 
ing along at a rapid pace, and libra- 
rians should be alert to offer new 
services to those who are interested 
in broadening their horizons through 
evening classes. 

The Great Books reading program 
is still popular in many communities 
but needs library support. Circulars 
describing local courses should not 
only be available at libraries, but a 
certain amount of promotional work 
by the library is in order. If libra- 
rians would assemble weekly reading 
materials and let the public know 
that they are available, many people 
who consider $11 (yearly purchase 
price for books) prohibitive, would 
be encouraged to register for this fine 
program. In many communities the 
Great Books groups hold their meet- 
ings in the libraries or are sponsored 
by the libraries. 

Community lecture courses are 
often sponsored by educational and 
civic groups. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for the librarian to get 


* Maine Adult Evening School, Des Plaines- 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 


in step with the adult program. Why 
not list books bearing on the subject, 
past and future programs, in weekly 
news releases? Many librarians pre- 
pare and distribute book lists at the 
lectures. One list could cover the en- 
tire series. 

Many subjects offered through the 
evening program could be supple- 
mented at the library by a display of 
books on the subject and by exhibits 
of articles used or made by the class. 
Most classes could be treated in this 
manner. The adult evening school 
director is usually able to assist in 
preparing these exhibits. Individual 
teachers could also be contacted and 
would be very happy for the oppor- 
tunity. Working up a bibliography 
of available books for a_ subject 
means extra work but it will be ap- 
preciated and will pay off in in- 
creased visits to the library. 

We have more than 2,400 attend- 
ing our 70 adult courses this term 
(all non-credit) and 1,500 in our 
eight Wednesday evening World 
Travel lecture course. Our high 
school and local librarians cooperate 
to an unusual degree. 


GREAT BOOKS DISCUSSION GROUPS 


CICERO 

This group is meeting at the 
library for the third year. Anyone 
may join the group by contacting 
the librarian. It meets every second 
Tuesday at 7:30 p. m. (From Cicero 
Life) 


ELMHURST 

The group for Elmhurst, Villa 
Park and Lombard meets in the 
Elmhurst library the first and third 
Wednesday of each month at 8:00 
p. m. The soldier returning home to 
find his wife’s new suitor running the 
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home may be interested that this 
happened in Homer’s Odyssey. Men 
of all ages have “kicked around” 
the same problems we have. The 
1955 Fall season opened on Septem- 
ber 21 with the discussion of Milton’s 
“Aeropagitica.” There is no charge 
or obligation when attending this 
group. (From Elmhurst Press) 


GLEN ELLYN 

This group meets fortnightly at 
the library on Thursday, 7:45 p. m. 
There is no fee for participation. 
The only cost is the cost of the read- 
ing materials. First and second year 
groups are being held. (From Glen 
Ellyn News) 


HIGHLAND PARK 

First and second year groups are 
held in the Historical Room of the 
library on alternate Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings at 8:00 p. m. 
Regular reading assignments give 
participants an opportunity to do the 
feading they have always wanted to 
do, and to exchange ideas with fellow 
citizens at the Great Books Round 
Table. (From Highland Park News) 


HINSDALE 

This group begins its 1lth year. 
There are also 6th year and 4th year 
groups meeting. A first year group 
may be added depending upon in- 
terest. There are no special educa- 
tional qualifications required for ad- 
mission. It is open to everyone. The 
library acts as an Information Cen- 
ter. The groups meet for 114 hours 
every other Wednesday. (From Hins- 
dale Doings) 


LaGRANGE 


The meetings are held in the pub- 
lic library every second Wednesday 
at 8:00 p. m. This year the first 
meeting began with the reading of 
the “Declaration of Independence.” 
At the second meeting Plato’s 
“Apology and Crito” was the sub- 
ject. (From LaGrange Citizen) 


WHEATON 


The group meets at the library the 
first and third Tuesday for a two 
hour discussion. There is no fee. 
The library acts as Information Cen- 
ter. (From Wheaton Daily Journal) 


WORLD POLITICS DISCUSSION GROUPS IN LIBRARY 


HIGHLAND PARK 


Classes in this subject were opened 
at the Highland Park Public Library 
on October 12. They are running for 
ten consecutive Wednesdays and are 
led by Colonel Minon K. Wilson of 
Fort Sheridan. (From Waukegan 
News) 


OAK PARK: 


This series is held at the library 
and is sponsored by the Chicago 


Council on Foreign Relations and 
the University College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The discussion 
series is made possible at the com- 
munity level by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation’s fund for adult 
education. Cost of registration for 
the ten week series which includes 
the three volume set of readings upon 
which the discussions are based, is 
$12.00 for an individual, or $18.00 
for a married couple. (From Oak 
Park, Oak Leaves) 
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Herewith the digest of a talk, “What Li- 
braries Can Mean to US,” by Marchette G. 
Chute, distinguished author, at Friends of 
Libraries luncheon, Drake Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, Tuesday (July 5) during 74th An- 
nual Conference of American Library As- 
sociation. 


“A Friend of a Library is not only 
a friend of his neighbors but to the 
whole conception of American gov- 
ernment. For ability and willingness 
to read are basic to a democracy, and 
the habit of reading has to be formed 
early. Moreover the libraries, like 
democracy itself, make all things 
equal, since the books are equally 
available to the possessor of ten cents 
or of a million dollars. 

“Once, in many American com- 
munities, reading was thought to be 
a waste of time. Now, when the 
amount of manual work that needs 
to be done has shrunk, and when the 
work that must be done by the head 
and the heart has increased if we are 
to keep our balance in a changing 
world, it is of vital importance that 
every American be both well in- 
formed and wise; and nothing can 
help him more than books. 
“American businessmen have be- 
come deeply interested in books, and 
when the National Book Committee 
was formed last year many of its 
members came from the ranks of 
business. Books are their concern as 
good citizens. This committee is a 
national organization and _ the 
Friends are local ones, but the goal is 
similar and I cannot help envying 
you the possession of that beautiful 
word friends.” 


BELLWOOD 

The opening Friends meeting was 
a Garden Tea held on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 11. On October 7 the meeting 
held at the Welfare Building was 
addressed by Nettie Siebenaler, a 
well known local artist, on “The His- 
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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


tory of the Art Institute.” This group 
was formed in 1932. 


HIGHLAND PARK 


The Friends of the Library have 
been generous in their gifts. We 
have received several sets of stere- 
opticon views to supplement our de- 
pleted shelves; French, Spanish, and 
Italian language records to satisfy 
the demand; and music recordings 
amounting to over $200. 

The Friends have many ideas for 
programs and publicity in the future. 
They should prove of real help to the 
Board of Trustees when the time 
comes to secure public understanding 
and support in expanding the library 
program still further. 


HINSDALE 


The Friends of the Library has 
again given us a number of “luxury” 
items, mainly in literature and the 
arts. Among them was the nine- 
volume new Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music. 


WHEATON 

An experiment was tried in our 
adult education service when an 
American Heritage discussion group 
was sponsored by the Friends of the 
Library. This group met for six dis- 
cussion periods and leaders were se- 
lected from within the group. They 
chose the biographical approach to 
the subject of American heritage and 
read biographies of outstanding 
Americans. 

The Friends of the Library started 
their campaign for funds in the fall 
and sent letters to Wheaton residents 
asking them to join. Two lectures 
were sponsored by the group. In the 
fall Fred Babcock spoke, and in the 
spring Dr. Carl Winters was fea- 
tured. A check for $600.00 was given 
to the library for the purchase of 
books. 
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LOMBARD 


The Helen M. Plum Memorial li- 
brary board acknowledged receipt of 
$500 from the Friends of the Library. 


DES PLAINES 


The new Friends of the Library 
group, citizens auxiliary to the Des 
Plaines Library, started its second 
year of organization this fall with a 
membership of over 80 persons. A 
panel discussion, “What the Library 
Means to Me and to the Commun- 
ity” highlighted the first fall meeting. 
Mrs. Alice Smith, Head Librarian, 
acted as moderator. 

Membership is now open to all 
Des Plaines men and women inter- 
ested in aiding and promoting the 
services of the public library. Special 
membership application forms are 
available at the librarian’s desk ac- 
cording to Mrs. A. J. Troyan, presi- 
dent of the group. Dues are 50 cents 
per year. 

Two general meetings and a tea 
are scheduled for this year. Mem- 
bers have organized two special com- 
mittees within the Friends of the Li- 
brary group: the service committee 
and the historical committee. The 
service committee assists the library 
staff with typing and filing, display 
and art work. The new historical 
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committee is working on a historical 
collection of early Des Plaines. 


GLEN ELLYN 


September 19 is the annual Friends 
of the Library Day. On that day 
villagers are given an opportunity to 
contribute to a fund which is turned 
over to the Library Board for the 
purchase of new books. Workers are 
organized to cover every part of the 
village. Persons interested in the 
library, especially mewcomers, are 
urged to call any member of the 
Friends of the Library Board and 
volunteer to assist in making the 
Day a success. 


RIVERSIDE 


More than 100 women visited their 
Riverside neighbors in the annual 
Friends of the Library membership 
canvass. Calls were made at every 
home in Riverside, and on former 
members residing in North River- 
side, Hollywood and Riverside Lawn. 

The One Dollar membership fee 
will provide funds for the purchase 
of additional books for the Riverside 
library, and also finance five interest- 
ing programs for the Library Friends. 
Last year the group turned $800 over 
to the library board for the purchase 
of books. The goal these women are 
striving for is 1,500 members. 


THIS WE CAN DO* 


Mrs. Eva T. SHIVELY} 


Education of adults to me means 
education for the men and women 
who have passed beyond the normal 
years for schooling. If men and 
women stop learning at 60, it is prob- 
ably not because of their sixtyish- 
hess, but because they have never 
been sufficiently stimulated to want 
to learn. 


*From talk given at Danville Regional Meeting, 
May 5, 1955. 
Librarian, 


Urbana Public Library. 


I read over and over that age is no 
barrier to learning new skills and to 
acquiring new insights. There seems 
to be no reason why education 
should stop with the school years, 
and every reason why it should stop 
only at the grave. 

There is no one concept of “old!” 
It means one thing for Grandma 
Moses and something quite different 
for a prize fighter. 
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I understand that the great teach- 
ers of the ancient Greeks did not 
spend their time and talents on chil- 
dren. They believed that education 
was for the mature. 

Certainly libraries can contribute 
to this important thing we call adult 
education. We have the books and 
other resources to offer groups al- 
ready organized, and granted suffi- 
cient staff, libraries can and do in- 
itiate their own groups for study and 
discussion and creative work. 

I think that discussion groups are 
fine, because it is the ideas that are 
inside our books that make them im- 
portant, not just the book as a com- 
modity. Great Books discussion 
groups, the American Heritage 
groups, are well known and worth- 
while, and within the scope and pur- 
poses of public libraries. 

An article in Library Journal for 
September 15, 1954, describes a sug- 
gested plan for teaching reading. It 
is a library-centered plan. It pro- 
vides for individual help whereby the 
children proceed at their own pace 
with a book or books that they are 
interested in. I suggest that such a 
program for adults be tried. The 
American Library Association has 
published a book titled Books for 
Adults that would be valuable for 
any one interested in organizing such 
a group. There is a 3rd edition pub- 
lished in 1954. 

The people who like to read are 
already going to their public libra- 
ries. Let us assume that the public 
libraries are taking good care of them 
and giving them what they want. 
They constitute no problem. It is 
the remaining 65-75% of the com- 
munity that the library needs to do 
something about. This large segment 
may not be illiterates, but rather 
adults who for any number of rea- 
sons have never acquired the reading 
habit. For a large part of them, 
reading is hard work, or at least a 
very slow process—so slow and 
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arduous that there is no fun in it. 
These people could definitely be 
helped. It isn’t their intelligence that 
keeps them from books, but their 
poor reading ability. 

If, as librarians, we feel that we 
are educators too, I believe that here 
is a good place to begin. There are 
mechanical aids to the teaching of 
reading and for improving reading 
habits. It is possible to increase not 
only one’s reading speed, but one’s 
reading comprehension as well. I 
believe it would be an excellent proj- 
ect for public libraries to undertake. 


I can think of another project that 
is quite in line with their general ob- 
jective that librarians could initiate. 
We have story hours for children. 
Why not a story hour, or if you will, 
a book hour for their grandparents or 
great grandparents? We tell stories 
to the young children who haven’t 
yet learned to read, or who haven't 
learned to read with any facility, be- 
cause we want them to know the 
fables and myths and the tales that 
are our literary and cultural back- 
ground. 

Stories they hear told are their in- 
troduction to the treasure they can 
later find for themselves in books, 
and as librarians we firmly believe 
that books do contain treasure. Chil- 
dren come to library story hours long 
after they are well able to read the 
same stories for themselves. It must 
be because of a quality they get 
from the spoken word that for them 
at least is absent from the printed 
word. The story téller stands be- 
tween these children and the author 
and helps in some way by emphasis 
and inflection and interpretation that 
makes listening to stories an enjoy- 
able thing. 

As librarians we tell stories that 


seem to us to have merit in them- 
selves. We not only hope the boys 
and girls will have a good time while 
they are hearing stories, but we also 
hope that the choice of stories we tell 
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will somehow influence and form 
their taste; that they will recognize 
integrity and beauty in other books, 
and will reject the cheap and shoddy. 
Maybe some of these same condi- 
tions would make a story or book 
hour for adults a successful under- 
taking. There are many grown-ups 
who have never learned to enjoy 
reading, but they probably all like 
to hear a good story. 

Granted a good choice of books to 
be read and granted a good reader or 
story teller, I believe such a book 
group would-be successful. The 
purpose of such a group would be 
the very same as for children. First, 
to read or tell a story to those who 
have never learned to read with any 
ease or facility, and second, to in- 
troduce these mature listeners to 
what is good and best and hence 
most satisfying in literature. 

Another project that I have in 
mind for the elder citizens is a local 
history club. I am thinking, not of a 
club to study local history, but a 
group to gather the material for and 


maybe write local history. Surely 
our libraries are the places to go for 
material about their towns. If a 
group of old people could be in- 
spired to tell what they know and 
remember of their home towns, when 
they were children, and if they could 
be interested in persuading other old 
people to give to the library any 
mementoes, through them their li- 
brary could be a repository of most 
valuable material. It is quite pos- 
sible, too, that some of these local 
history club members could write 
what they know of their town’s his- 
tory. 

To sum up, I believe that the li- 
brary’s part in adult education is to 
direct our efforts to people. We need 
to interest, if we can, the 75% of the 
community who are non-readers in 
books and their delights. We need to 
create an appetite for books. As a 
young man of 27, who had just 
learned to read, remarked, “It’s all 
in gettin’ a taste for a thing. You 
don’t hanker hard for a thing you 
ain’t ever tasted.” 


SELECTION POLICY AND CENSORSHIP 


Librarians who have long felt a 
need for an up-to-date, practical 
guide on problems-of book selection 
policy and censorship now have the 
answer in a publication of the Public 
Libraries Division of the American 
Library Association. 

The October, 1955, issue of The 
PLD Reporter is devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the Work Conference on 
Book Selection in which 233 persons 
participated at the recent ALA An- 
tual Conference in Philadelphia, 


“f Sponsored by the ALA Intellectual 


Freedom Committee and the Public 
Libraries Division. 

The book, available at $2.50 from 
the ALA Publishing Department in 
Chicago, includes the four principal 
addresses by Herbert Brucker, Paul 


Bixler, Miriam Putnam, and Eleanor 
Phinney as well as reports of discus- 
sion groups, a digest of the final ses- 
sion, and excerpts from existing pub- 
lic library books selection statements. 
Also included are the Library Bill of 
Rights, the Freedom to Read state- 
ment, and _ several bibliographies. 
Also listed are libraries that have 
book selection policy statements 
which are available on loan from the 
ALA Headquarters Library. 

Leaders of the library profession 
have urged for some time that trus- 
tees and others concerned be thor- 
oughly informed about the problems 
of book selection and censorship, and 
this publication brings these prob- 
lems sharply into focus through its 
report of the work conference dis- 
cussions. 
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An Introduction to the material, 
written by John D. Henderson, 
Chairman of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee and Ruth W. Greg- 
ory, 1954-55 PLD President, sets 
forth a number of conclusions which 
they point out have been substanti- 
ated by special studies. Among them 
are these: 

“. . . written policy statements, 
where they exist, have become in- 
valuable tools for sharpening the in- 
dividual library’s objectives and for 
interpreting its role in the support of 
the basic principle of the freedom to 
read. 


. . . profession-wide use of pre- 
pared 


policy statements would 


To properly set the scene, it must 
be said that these incoherent obser- 
vations come from a member of a 
library board in a small community. 
Phew! Feel better already—it’s out! 
Now, you’re on your own. 

We accepted an invitation to at- 
tend an Institute on Developing the 
Library’s Personnel Program spon- 
sored by the Extension Division of 
the University of Illinois through its 
Library School and held in the Rob- 
ert Allerton Park near Monticello, 
Illinois on September 25-28, 1955. 


This opportunity came to us be- 
cause we belong to the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. We have not seen 
the membership list of the ILA, but 
we know there are other trustees on 
this list. However, we were the only 
one at the Institute, and now we 
know how that fellow should have 
felt when he went to the wedding 
feast “without a wedding garment.” 
We are new to the library field— 
we do not pretend to speak as an 
authority. But, judging this Insti- 


* Public Library Board, Venice, Il. 
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strengthen the position of the libra- 
ries of the nation, particularly for 
those which may be vulnerable to 
pressures that are not in the best in- 
terest of the public library and its 
goals.” 

The Introduction reports that par- 
ticipants in the work conference 
represented public, college, school, 
hospital, and armed forces libraries, 
and afforded them “an opportunity 
to compare experiences and pool 
judgment.” 

The work conference drew nine 
principles of book selection from the 
various group discussions as guides 
to working out policy statements by 
individual libraries. 


INNOCENT ABROAD 
RICHARD J. KRAFT* 


tute by the standards of one wha is 
familiar with people who gather for 
a specific purpose, we say it was an 
outstanding success. 

Compliments must be paid to the 
University of Illinois, to the Dean of 
the Extension Division, Robert B. 
Browne, to the Director of the Li- 
brary School, Robert B. Downs, to 
the Conference Supervisor, Byron E. 
Fulk, to Assistant Professor of the 
Library School. Alice Lohrer, and to 
the entire Library School Staff for 
the conception and planning of this 
Institute. 

But, from Sunday afternoon 
through Wednesday morning the 
people who gave a smooth demon- 
stration of organizing, directing, co- 
ordinating and controlling a project 
toward a desired goal are Associate 
Director of the Library School, 
Harold Lancour, Associate Professors 
of the Library School, Frances B. 
Jenkins and C. Walter Stone. If my 
naivete is showing, let ’er show— 
these three people will always be in 
the top eschelon wherever they g0 
and whatever they do. 
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The speakers were thoroughly 
prepared on such subjects as, “De- 
fining Library Jobs” by Herbert 
Goldhor, Librarian of the Evansville 
Public Library, Evansville, Indiana 
—Mr. Goldhor is a scholar .. . he 
runs somewhat ahead of the field; 
“Finding and Training People for 
Library Jobs” by Kathleen B. Steb- 
bins, Personnel Director of the De- 
trait Public Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan—Mrs. Stebbins is a walking en- 
cyclopedia of “personal know-how” 
... could work for the Ford Motor 
Company as well as the Detroit li- 
brary system ... may possibly drive 
a stiff bargain; “Problems of Super- 
vising a Library Staff,” Ralph E. 
McCoy, Director of Libraries, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois—Mr. McCoy seems to be the 
kind of boss many us look for .. . 
we wonder if he receives as much as 
he gives; “Maintaining Good Li- 
brary Staff Morale and Public Re- 
lationships” by Ruth W. Gregory, 
Librarian of the Waukegan Public 
Library, Waukegan, Illinois — Miss 
Gregory has some good basic psy- 
chology; “Working Together as a Li- 
brary Staff” by Earl C. Wolfe, As- 
sociate Professor of Labor and 
Industrial Relations at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois— Mr. Wolfe had a 
tremendous fund of information 
which the library world needs .. . 
but, it may take a long time to dent 
the professional armor. 

As we listened and watched these 
fine people work, a few questions 
came to mind: Are we as trustees 
doing everything we can to keep a 
smooth flow of communication be- 
tween ourselves and our librarians? 
Is that flow of communication com- 
ing back to us? If barriers exist, are 
not both parties guilty of having 
helped to erect them? 

The librarian may think of the 
trustee as one who is serving the 
community only for personal glorifi- 
tation . . . while the trustee may look 


with suspicion upon any attempted 
to influence an expenditure of public 
monies which disturb the status quo. 

Simply stated, the solutions can 
come only through better under- 
standing. To know more about our 
librarians and their problems, we, as 
trustees, must extend ourselves to 
meet with our librarians every time 
we have an opportunity. Further- 
more, the things we learn at these 
meetings about librarian problems 
must be conveyed to our fellow 
trustees. This applies from Podunk 
to New York. Only then will the 
Library attain full stature in the 
community. 


We must not forget to thank Mr. 
and Mrs. Downs for their interesting 
and informative sidelights of a re- 
cent trip to Turkey; Dr. Stone for 
his film of a panorama of the 1920’s; 
and, to compliment Miss Timmer- 
man, Chief of the Office of Person- 
nel Administration, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, Illinois 
for cleverly handling the problems of 
the Problem Clinic. 


For those of you who have not had 
the good fortune of visiting the Rob- 
ert Allerton Park where the Institute 
was held, we advise you to make it 
a must. To describe it fully would 
take a lot of space and the words 
would not be adequate for you to 
see these beautiful, man-made adorn- 
ments to a large tract of [Illinois 
prairie land. The illustrated lecture 
of “The Story of Allerton Park” by 
the Assistant Director of Allerton 
House, Eugene H. Schroth was a 
highlight of our visit. 


Mr. Schroth, and his staff deserve 
a grateful hand for taking good care 
of our physical needs at Allerton 
House. 


If we have been careless enough to 
forget anyone, please forgive us. We 
do not want to offend because we 
really want to be asked to come 
again. 
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CASE OF THE CLARK PAPERS 
RosBert H. BAHMER* 


Dr. Bahmer’s statement was made to the 
Society, which is holding its 19th annual 
meeting in Nashville, October 9-11, in ex- 
planation of the action taken by the Na- 
tional Archives in 1953, recommending that 
the Government intervene in a suit now 
pending in the U. S. District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. 


The case involves title to certain 
field notes and observations compiled 
by Captain William Clark during the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1803-06, 
which President Thomas Jefferson 
sent out to explore the Louisiana 
Purchase from St. Louis to the 
Pacific Coast. 

These historically important ma- 
terials were discovered early in 1953 
in the attic of the St. Paul home of 
the late Mrs. Sophia Foster by 
Lucile M. Kane, curator of manu- 
scripts at the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Miss Kane went to the 
house in response to a call from Mrs. 
Foster’s daughter, Mrs. Vaclac 
Vytlacil of Sparkill, N. Y., who had 
come across a number of historical 
documents in going through her 
mother’s effects. The Clark papers 
were subsequently placed in the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

Heirs of Mrs. Foster’s parents, 
General and Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond, but not Mrs. Foster’s chil- 
dren, later laid claim to the papers. 
To settle the question of title, the 
First Trust Company of St. Paul, 
executor of Mrs. Sophia Foster’s 
estate, brought suit and the bill of 
complaint named the Hammond 
heirs mentioned above and the Min- 
nesota Historical Society as defend- 
ents. 

The National Archives did not in- 
itiate the suit, Dr. Bahmer empha- 
sized, but because the bill of com- 
plaint raised the question of United 
States interest in the documents, the 
Department of Justice asked the Na- 


* Assistant Archivist of the United States. 


tional Archives to recommend ap- 
propriate action concerning the case. 
The National Archives recommended 
that the United States assert its 
claim to them, Dr. Bahmer said, be- 
cause (1) it believed that the papers 
were contemporary original records 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
and were created as Federal records; 
(2) it could find no evidence that 
they had been lawfully alienated 
from Federal custody; and (3) it felt 
that the best interests of scholarship 
and sound principles of archives ad- 
ministration would permit no other 
course. 

The National Archives is charged 
by law with preserving and making 
available for use the permanently 
valuable records of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is therefore reason- 
able that the National Archives 
should have an interest in Federal 
records created before its establish- 
ment, Dr. Bahmer explained. 

“We do not believe that historical 
scholarships would be served,” Dr. 
Bahmer said, “by permitting the 
Clark papers to remain in private 
hands. These documents belong to 
the Nation. They should not be re- 
garded as merchandise nor should 
they be handled in any way that will 
expose them again to. the several 
dangers of loss, withdrawal, and dis- 
persal. The interests of scholarship 
demand that the Clark documents be 
published at the earliest opportunity, 
and fittingly it should be done by 
those who. . . rescued the documents 
from the unknown.” The National 
Archives is willing that publication 
proceed even before the issues as to 
title are resolved, and it doubts that 
those interested in establishing the 
right of private ownership are equally 
willing, Dr. Bahmer stated. 

The Reverend Henry J. Browne of 
the Catholic University of America 
presided at this session. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


MARIANNE YATES* 


THE CROMWELL LIBRARY IN THE 
AMERICAN BAR CENTER 


By JoHN C. LEary 


(Reprinted by ission of the author 
and the editor, J: of the Am. Judicature 
Society, June 1955, v. 39, no. 1.) 


Modern in style, in an accessible 
location, with stimulating surround- 
ings, the American Bar Center is an 
efficiently designed headquarters for 


* Assistant Librarian, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 


JOHN C. LEARY was assistant professor 
and law librarian at Stanford University 
Law School before assuming his new duties 
as librarian of the Cromwell Library in the 
American Bar Center last January. 


the American Bar Association and its 
activities, and the Research Center is 
an answer on the part of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association itself to the 
plaintive statement by the then pro- 
fessor at Northwestern Law School, 
Roscoe Pound, that “No one is 
studying seriously or scientifically 
how to make our huge output of 
legislation effective. There are no en- 
dowments for juridical research. 
There are no laboratories dedicated 
to legal science whose bulletins shall 
make it possible for the scholar to 
obtain authoritative data and for the 
lay public to reach sound conclu- 
sions.”* 

But I wish to speak of the Crom- 
well Library and its relationship to 
the research activities in the Bar 
Center, of its role and of its collec- 
tion, as planned. Significant, in and 
of itself, would have been the deci- 
sion to establish a library for the 
American Bar Association. The As- 
sociation’s wareness of the law li- 
brary problem was demonstrated by 
its provision that the Survey of the 
Legal Profession should include a 
survey of the libraries used by 
lawyers. The Roalfe report, Libraries 
of the Legal Profession,? gave the 
results of this survey. In his discus- 
sion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Roalfe urged it to include a 
library in its planned new headquar- 


231 ABA 914 (1907). 
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ters and critically described the 
status of A.B.A. publications as being 
difficult to obtain and stated that 
there did not exist anywhere in the 
country a complete collection of all 
of the A.B.A. publications, nor even 
a complete record of what had been 
published by the Association. And 
I will add one remark of my own, 
that they had not been cumulatively 
indexed. 

The situation is better today. The 
Research Center contains a library. 
A Checklist of the Publications of 
the Sections of the American Bar 
Association has been published in 44 
Law Library Journal 322 (1951) and 
supplemented in 46 Law Library 
Journal 53 (1953). This was pre- 
pared by Erwin C. Surrency, Law 
Librarian at Temple University. In 
1954 the Board of Governors ap- 
proved the “Package Plan” whereby 
interested law libraries could sub- 
scribe to nineteen serial publications 
of the American Bar Association. As 
to those published prior to 1954, the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Bar Foundation has on the agenda 
for its next meeting a proposal that 
the American Association of Law 
Libraries’ Committee to Cooperate 
with the American Bar Association 
and the American Bar Foundation 
jointly sponsor the republication in 
microcard form of the Section and 
Committee Reports issued prior to 
1954, the year the package plan was 
adopted. One part of the reading 
room stacks in the Cromwell Library 
will properly be reserved for the 
publications of the American Bar 
Association and I am under direction 
of the Research and Library Com- 
mittee to assemble all of them here. 
Complete listing will be maintained 
and published as soon as possible. 
Cumulative indexing will be the final 
task and must, of course, be deferred 
until the library contains all of them 
in as complete a fashion as possible. 


* Roalfe, at 418. 
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The library will also contain the 
publications of state and local bar 
associations in the United States, 
The extent of the problem here is 
suggested by the fact that there are 
approximately fifteen hundred bar 
associations now active in the United 
States and that a good many of 
these publish regularly. For a num- 
ber of years all of the active state 
bar associations published the pro- 
ceedings of their annual meetings in 
bound volumes. Recently, however, 
the tendency has been to shift to a 
periodical form of publication, and 
the interest shown by bar associa- 
tions in public relations has added 
yet a different type of bar publica- 
tion which must be considered for 
possible inclusion in the collection. 
And the impetus has not stopped 
here. Developments in the field of 
continuing education of the bar have 
produced another, a monograph type 
of bar publication, familiar ones be- 
ing those of the Practising Law In- 
stitute and the Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the American 
Law Institute in collaboration with 
the American Bar Association. The 
California Practice Handbooks may 
be cited as an example of a state 
bar’s activity along this line.* Service 
publications such as the recent vol- 
ume of corporate forms sponsored by 
the Indiana Bar Foundation will, of 
course, be added.°® 

The Research and Library Com- 
mittee realizes that a number of 
older national, state and local bar 
association publications will be out 
of print and difficult to obtain and 
undoubtedly expensive if rare in 
their original printed form. To com- 
plete our own collection and to assist 
other law libraries who might be 


4 Three have been published to date: California 
University Extension. California Practice Hand- 
book (71) Medical Aspects of 
Litigation (1953); (#2) Organizing an 

Aspects of Probating Estates (19 

Bar Foundation. on Corpo- 
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READING ROOM of the Cromwell Library as seen from the entrance. The books on 
the right are part of the “working law library.” Inside the door at the far left is the 
librarian’s office, and across the hall from it on the right is a workroom and site of the 
micro reproduction equipment. Half of the floor is devoted to bookshelves and the rest to 


conference rooms. 


similarly interested in obtaining these 
early bar association publications, we 
intend to make use of microfilming 
and microcarding procedures, and we 
hope to make an early announce- 
ment of our initial activities in this 
field. 

The task will not stop, however, 
with the collection of these books 
and periodicals in the Cromwell Li- 
brary. The adequate indexing of 
these books has long presented prob- 
lems. While a comprehensive index 
of the state bar publications was 
published in 1942,° and while some 
bar periodicals are currently being 
indexed in the Index to Legal Period- 
icals, it may be possible in the fu- 
ture to work out wider coverage in 
the Index or a separate publication 
of the Dooley type which will bring 
the indexing done here up to date. 


"Index to State 


Bar Association Reports and 
Proceedings (Dooley, ed. 1942). 


The various research projects 
which will be located at the Ameri- 
can Bar Center will each undoubt- 
edly require a very extensive cover- 
age in the particular subject area 
with which the project is concerned. 
The project on Citizenship Educa- 
tion requires a great number of titles 
in the field of constitutional law and 
legal history. The people working on 
the Canons of Professional Ethics 
project, in turn, will need to have 
available all of the literature on this 
subject. This will include a portion 
of the state and local bar material 
which we plan to have in our perma- 
nent collection as just described 
above, the published opinions of the 
several Committees on Professional 
Ethics. But, it is not our intention to 
duplicate any of the large scholarly 
libraries in the Chicago area or else- 
where in the country. The presently 
available stack space is rather lim- 
ited and we plan to avail ourselves 
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of the cooperative and friendly at- 
titude of the law and other libraries 
in the Chicago area through inter- 
library loan and other usage of their 
collections, thus avoiding any major 
library investment by the American 
Bar Foundation. 

In summary, the Cromwell Li- 
brary holdings will consist of three 
broad groups, the working law li- 
brary, the materials needed for the 
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research projects, and bar publica- 
tions, including books about lawyers 
and the legal profession. The collec- 
tion will be unique in the coverage 
given to bar publications, and we 
trust that in its distinctiveness in this 
regard and in its service features the 
library will be of assistance in help- 
ing the American Bar Center attain 
its role of “catalyst for our entire 
profession.” 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editor} 


A BILL OF RIGHTS 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


{ To provide materials that will enrich and support the curriculum, taking 
into consideration the varied interests, abilities, and maturity levels of the 
pupils served. 


{ To provide materials that will stimulate growth in factual knowledge, 
literary appreciation, aesthetic values, and ethical standards. 


{ To provide a background of information which will enable pupils to make 
intelligent judgments in their daily life. 


{ To provide materials on opposing sides of controversial issues so that 
young citizens may develop under guidance the practice of critical reading 
and thinking. 


{ To provide materials representative of the many religious, ethnic, and 
cultural groups and their contributions to our American heritage. 


{ To place principle above personal opinion and reason above prejudice in 
the selection of materials of the highest quality in order to assure a compre- 
hensive collection appropriate for the users of the library. 


This Bill of Rights has been endorsed by the A. L. A. Executive Board 
and the A. L. A. Council after presentation by the American Association of 
School Libraries at the Philadelphia meeting, 1955. 


t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois State 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES: SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION pooner 


READING FOR YOUNG ADULTS: Murch 
A selected list compiled by Vivian THOMPSON* Neill. 


PART 2 Nordh¢ 


Epiror’s Note: Part one of the list appeared in last month’s issue of J/linois Libraries, Norma 
It was noted, then, that the list had been presented at the Library O’Brie: 
Workshop of the Madison County Teachers’ Institute in October, 1955, Ogilvie 
The list is a compilation of suggestions sent to Miss Thompson by Ostens 
school librarians of the County and, thus, does not represent the think- Papash 


ing of any one individual. Paris. 
Paul. 
Patton 
Janney. So long as love remembers. Hermitage press, 1953. Pool 
Julian. Seventh trumpet. Bobbs, 1953. 
Kane. Bridge of fortune. Doubleday, 1948. ; 
Kane. Lady of Arlington. | Doubleday, 1953. ows 
Kane. Spies for the blue and the grey. Hanover, 1954. ' Rid - 
Karig. Don’t tread on me. _—Rinehart, 1954. Ri = 
Kelland. Merchant of valor. Harper, 1947. 
Keyes. Dinner at Antoine’s. Messner, 1948. ee 
Keyes. Joy Street. Messner, 1950. Robe rt 
Keyes. Steamboat Gothic. Messner, 1952. Robi 
Keyes. River road. Messner, 1945. mea 
Keyes. Royal box. Messner, 1954. Senfor 
Lancaster. Blind journey. Little, 1953. Schach 
Lancaster. Guns in the forest. Little, 1952. Scott. 
Lancaster. Secret road. Little, 1952. Scott. 
Lancaster. Venture in the East. Little, 1951. Sedg 
Landis. So this is college. McGraw, 1954. Seif “ 
Landis. Your dating days. McGraw, 1954. Seife mi 
Lang. Man in the thick lead suit. | Oxford, 1954. Seifert 
Laski. Little boy lost. | Houghton, 1949. Seifert 
Lin You’tang. Flame from the rock. Day, 1943. Selink 
Lingg. John Philip Sousa. Holt, 1954. Set . 
Litten. Air mission red. Rand, 1951. Sh flat 
Llewellyn. How green was my valley. Macmillan, 1940. = -" 
Llewellyn. Witch of Merthyn. Doubleday, 1954. Si _— 
Loche. Tigers of Trengganu. Scribner, 1954. ae 
Loeb. He-manners. Association press, 1954. Slauety 
Lofts. Bless this house. Doubleday, 1954. — 
Lofts. Silver nutmeg. Doubleday, 1947. 
Low. Hold fast the dream. Harcourt, 1955. ; Smith. 
Ludden. Plain talk to men under 21. Dodd, 1954. Smith. 
McArdle. Dark enchantment. Doubleday, 1953. S 
McArdle. The uninvited. Doubleday, 1942. 
McCahill. Modern sports cars. Prentice-Hall, 1954. owen 
MacDuffie. Red carpet. Norton, 1955. evens 
McGinley. Love letters of Phyllis McGinley. Viking, 1954. Stineto 
McKenney. Far, far from home. Harper, 1954. S — 
Machetanz. Where but Alaska? Scribner, 1954. — 
Mannix. Adventure happy. Simon, 1954. — 
Martini. My zoo family. Harper, 1954. mary 
Maugham. The razor’s edge. Doubleday, 1944. Street 
Mayrant. Running thread. Appleton, 1949. S 
Mays. Born to play ball. Putnam, 1955. —— 
Miller. Hollow silver. Doubleday, 1953. Suhl. 
Miller. Rebellion road. Bobbs, 1954. Taylor. 
Michener. Bridges of Toko-Ri. Random, 1953. 
Mitchell. Gone with the wind. Macmillan, 1936. T | 
Montague. Man who never was. Lippincott, 1954. = 
Thane. 
* Librarian Edwardsville Township High School. Thane. 
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Ritchie. 
Roberts. 
Robertson. 
Robinson. 
Samachson. 
Sanford. 
Schacht. 
Scott. 


Cavalry in the sky. Harper, 1954. 
Candlemas Bay. Morrow, 1950. 

Fair wind home. Morrow, 1953. 

Sing of the sky. Houghton, 1954. 

Rebel heiress. Doubleday, 1954. 
Adventure in politics. Oxford, 1954. 
Bounty trilogy. Little, 1936. 

Space pioneers. Worle, 1954. 

To a different drum. Harper, 1954. 
Flower of May. Harper, 1953. 

Dawning of the day. McGraw, 1954. 

O river remember. Dodd, 1943. 

Dogs and people. Lippincott, 1954. 

Men and melodies. Crowell, 1954. 

Gold mountain. Random, 1953. 

Good morning Miss Dove. Dodd, 1954. 
Science the super sleuth. McGraw, 1954. 
This is India. Harper, 1954. 

Tumult and the shouting. Barnes, 1954. 
Exploring Mars. McGraw, 1954. 

Family album. Harper, 1952. _ . 
Vincent van Gogh. Oxford, 1954. 
Singing family of the Cumberlands. Oxford, 1954. 
The enchanted cup. Appleton, 1953. 

Of whales and men. Knopf, 1954. 

The cardinal. Simon, 1950. 

Let’s meet the theatre. Abelard, 1954. 
Lost shepherd, Lippincott, 1953. 

My own particular screwball. Doubleday, 1955. 
Cues for careers. Macrae, 1954. 
Between the elephant’s eyes. Dodd, 1954. 
The long love. Day, 1949. 

Farewell my general. Lippincott, 1954. 
Homecoming. Dodd, 1950. 

Proud way. People’s book club, 1948. 
Turquoise trail. Lippincott, 1950. 
Desiree. Morrow, 1953. 

Health and the eagle. Houghton, 1948. 
Prince of foxes. Little, 1947. 

Far country. Morrow, 1952. 

Red dust of Kenya. Morrow, 1952. 
Apalachee gold. Doubleday, 1954. 

The Galilean. Doubleday, 1953. 

Road to Bithynia. Doubleday, 1951. 

I capture the castle. Little, 1948. 

The journey. World, 1954. 

Views of sport. Knopf, 1954. 

Beyond the hundredth meridian. Houghton, 1954, 
Victoria cottage. Rinehart, 1949. 

Blow the winds southerly. Rinehart, 1954. 
Five windows. Rinehart, 1953. 

White witch doctor. Westminster, 1950. 
Immortal wife. Doubleday, 1944. 

Love is eternal. Doubleday, 1954. 
President’s lady. Doubleday, 1951. 

The gauntlet. Doubleday, 1945. 
Goodbye my love. Lippincott, 1954. 
Mississippi pilot. Doubleday, 1954. 

Mrs. Miniver. Harcourt, 1940. 

Cowboy on a wooden horse. Macmillan, 1953. 
Wreath of roses. Knopf, 1949. 

Craters of fire. Harper, 1954. 

Star performance. Doubleday, 1954. 
Dawn’s early light. Duell, 1943. 

Ever after. Duell, 1945. 

Kissing kin. Duell, 1948. 
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| Montross. 
Moore. 
Moore. 
Murchie. 
Neill. 
Neuberger. 
Nordhoff. 
Norton. 
Norman. 
O’Brien. 
Ogilvie. 
Ostenso. 
Papashvily. 
Paris. 
Paul. 
Patton. 
Poole. 
Rama Rau. 
Rice. 
Richardson. 
Ridge. 
Ripley. 
Scott. 
Sedges. 
Seifert. 
Seifert. 
Seifert. 
Seifert. 
Selinko. 
Shellabarger. 
Shute. 
Simpson. 
Slaughter. 
Slaughter. 
Slaughter. 
Smith. 
Smith. 
Stegner. F 
Stevenson. 
Stevenson. 
Stevenson. 
Stinetorf. 
Stone. 
Stone. 
Stone. 
Street. 
Street. 
Strong. 
Struther. 
Suhl. 
Taylor. 
Tazieff. 
Terry. 
Thane. 
Thane. 4 


Letters to a stranger. Duell, 1954. 

Light heart. Duell, 1947. 

Lost general. Duell, 1953. 

Melody. Duell, 1950. 

Queen’s folly. Duell, 1937. 

This was tomorrow. Duell, 1951. 

Yankee stranger. Duell, 1944. 

Test of freedom. Narton, 1954. 

Flying storm. Dodd, 1954. 

Silken secret. Vanguard, 1955. 

As the wheel turns. Holt, 1952. 

Weapons, a pictorial history. World, 1954. 
Bishop’s mantle. Macmillan, 1936. 
Banner in the sky. Lippincott, 1954. 
Silence of the sea. Macmillan, 1944. 
Cargo for Jennifer. Longmans, 1954. 

My life with microbes. Simon, 1954. 

The quarry. Harcourt, 1947. 

Winter wheat. Harcourt, 1944. 

Beyond endurance. Harper, 1954. 

Midget raiders. . Sloane, 1954. 

The chain. Doubleday, 1949. 

The iron mistress. Doubleday, 1951. 

No trumpet before him. 
A long time coming. McKay, 1954. 
Quaker bride. Little, 1953. 

Epics of Everest. Ariel, 1954. 

Bridge of San Luis Rey. Grosset, 1950. 
Owen Glen. Houghton, 1950. 

The unconquered. Houghton, 1953. 
Caine mutiny. Doubleday, 1951. 
Marjorie Morningstar. Doubleday, 1955. 
Reason why. McGraw, 1954. 

Gentle house. Houghton, 1954. 

Silver Yankee. 1953. 

The goodly seed. Dutton, 1955. 

Sports and racing cars. Harper, 1954. 
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Westminster, 1948. 


On Saturday of the ILA meeting 
in Chicago the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians met for luncheon, 
followed by a business meeting. 
Viola James, President of the Asso- 
ciation presided. First on the pro- 
gram following luncheon Miss James 
presented Dilla MacBean, President 
of AASL, with a brief case in recog- 
nition of her inspiration and out- 
standing contributions and untiring 
effort of the cause of librarianship 
both in Illinois and throughout the 
country. 

Speaker for the luncheon was Mrs. 
Ruth Harshaw who was introduced 
by Mrs. MacBean. Mrs. Harshaw 
shared her experiences and back- 
stage glimpses of the authors whom 


IASL HAS LUNCHEON MEETING OCTOBER 29th 


she has presented on her radio show 
Carnival of Books. For a sparkling 
hour the librarians “were there” with 
Alice Dalgleish, Leo Politi, Mar- 
guerite Henry, Robert McCloskey, 
Opal Wheeler, Ralph Moody and 
others. Mabel Leigh Hunt was a 
guest of the librarians at the lun- 
cheon.. 

The business meeting was high 
lighted by the decision to change the 
annual business meeting to the time 
of the spring workshop. More libra- 
rians are in attendance at the spring 
meeting with its concentration of 
school library problems. The work 
shop this year will be held in Dan 
ville the last week-end in March, 
the 23rd, 24th and 25th. Miss Helen 
Walker is conference chairman. 
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What's News In Library Service 


The installation of the new officers 
of the Illinois Library Association 
took place on Saturday morning, 
October 29, at the 59th Annual Con- 
ference of the Association held in 
Chicago, Illinois, at the Sherman 
Hotel, October 27-29. 

From left to right in the cover 
photograph: Vice-president and 
President elect, Mr. Ralph E. 
McCoy, Director of Libraries, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; Secretary, Miss Marguerite 
Zimmerman, Librarian, Springfield 
High School Library, Springfield, 
Illinois; President, Mr. Robert B. 
Downs, Director of University of IIli- 
nois Libraries and Library School; 
Miss Marguerite Giesentanner, Li- 
brarian, World Book Encyclopedia 
Reference Library, Chicago, Past 
President; Secretary, Mr. Orlin C. 
Spicer, Director of Morton High 
School and Junior College Library, 
Cicero, Illinois. 

The remaining members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, 1955-56 are: Mem- 
bers-at-Large, Miss Grace Gilman, 
Librarian, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois, Mrs. Mildred Metcalf, 
Librarian, Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary and Miss Muriel Perry, Libra- 


rian, Decatur Public Library; Chief, 
Extension Services, Mrs. Laura 
Langston, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


George W. Bunn of the Board of 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, and 
Beatrice Tuttle, of the Board at Mt. 
Vernon were honored with citations 
at the Trustees’ Luncheon, October 
28, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


BOOK FAIR 


A Children’s Book Fair held dur- 
ing National Book Week on §S.I.U. 
Campus. From 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 
P.M. new and old books for children 
were attractively displayed. Copies 
were available for sale, also. 

In connection with the Fair, spe- 
cial programs were held for children, 
students, parents, and teachers. 

There were story hours every day 
at four. Stories were told by Miss 
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Kathleen Fletcher of the Department 
of Library Service, and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Stull, University School Libra- 
rian. 

Wednesday evening at 8:00 in the 
University School Auditorium a 
panel discussion on the subject of 
What Reading Can Do for Children 
was held. Dr. Ted Ragsdale of S.I.U. 
presented some ideas about how the 
teacher can help the child to get the 
most out of reading; Miss Louise 
Anthony, Director of School Libra- 
ries in Alton, discussed the Libra- 
rian’s part in the reading program; 
and Mrs. Earl Stibitz furnished the 
parent’s point of view. Time was 
given for questions and discussion. 

On Friday evening at 8:00 in the 
University School Auditorium, Mr. 
Herbert S. Zim talked on science 
books for children. Mr. Zim is very 
well known as an author of science 
books for children and young peo- 
ple. He is also on the staff of the 
University of Illinois. 

The Fair is sponsored by the Car- 
bondale Branch of the American As- 
sociation of University Women as- 
sisted by Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. The displays were prepared by 
the S.I.U. Museum under the direc- 
tion of Miss Loraine Waters. 


The Board on Awards of the 
American Library Association pre- 
sents the following list of awards and 
citations to be made at the 75th an- 
nual ALA Conference in Miami 
Beach, June 17, to 3rd, 1956. The 
Board urges all library associations 
and ALA members to assist in the 
selection of outstanding librarians 
worthy of these national honors by 
sending nominations to the persons 
indicated below, well in advance of 
the announced deadlines. 

Melvil Dewey Medal, established 
in 1952 by the Forest Press, Incorpo- 
rated. Awarded annually to an in- 
dividual or a group for recent cre- 
ative professional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those 
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fields in which Melvil Dewey was ac. 
tively interested, notably library 
management, library training, cata. 
loging and classification and the 
tools and techniques of librarianship, 


Letter Librarian Award, estab. 
lished in 1946, consisting of $100 and 
a special certificate. Awarded annu- 
ally to a librarian who, in the line of 
duty, contributes most to emphasize 
the human qualities of service in li- 
brarianship. Letter Library Award, 
also $100 and a special certificate. 
Given annually since 1947 to a li- 
brary for distinguished contribution 
to the development of an enlight- 
ened public opinion on an issue of 
current or continuing importance. 
Mrs. Ada McCormick, donor of 
these two awards, is editor of the 
magazine Letter. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award, con- 
sisting of $500 and a special certi- 
ficate. Presented annually by Joseph 
W. Lippincott since 1937 for a dis 
tinguished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to include 
outstanding participation in the ac: 
tivities of professional library asso- 
ciations, notable published profes- 
sional writing, or other significant 
activity on behalf of the profession 
and its aims. 

Nominations for these four awards 
with a statement of qualifications 
and reasons for the choice should be 
sent to the chairman of the ALA 
Board on Awards, Robert E. Scud: 
der, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania. The deadline for nomina- 
tions for each of these awards i 
April 1, 1956. 

Grolier Society Award, established 
in 1953, consisting of $500 and a spe 
cial certificate. Given annually in 
recognition of the achievements of 4 
librarian in a community or schod 
who has made an unusual contribu 
tion to the stimulation and guidance 
of reading by children and young 
people. The nominee must be 2 
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salaried librarian who spends the 
major part of his time in working 
with children and young people. The 
award may be given for contributions 
made either over a period of years, or 
for one contribution of lasting value. 
Nominations must be accompanied 
by five copies of a statement of 
achievement prepared by the nomin- 
ating group or individual and should 
be sent directly to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Grolier So- 
ciety Award, Rosemary Livsey, Dir- 
ector, Department of Work with 
Children, Los ‘Angeles Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California. Let- 
ter in support of the nominations 
will be accepted also. The deadline 
for entries is March 15, 1956. 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
for advanced study in the field of 
library work with children and 
young people. Established by the 
E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 and 
first awarded in 1953. It consists of 
a fellowship amounting to $1,000 and 
is open to a librarian working with 
children or young people through a 
public library, a school library, or 
an institution library. The award is 
designed to give the recipient an op- 
portunity for formal or informal 
study of some aspect of the field that 
will be beneficial both to the person 
and to library service. To be eligible 
for the award, a librarian must be a 
library school graduate and must 
have had at least three years of suc- 
cessful professional experience in li- 
braries serving children or youth. 
Librarians interested in the award 
are asked to submit a statement of 
the study or project for which the 
award is requested and evidence that 
they are qualified to undertake the 
work. Prospective applicants should 
Write to the chairman of the E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award Com- 
mittee, Nancy Jane Day, Supervisor 
of Library Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. Applications must be sub- 
mitted by April 15, 1956. 
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Two outstanding library trustees 
will be cited by ALA. Trustees Cita- 
tions are limited to trustees in actual 
service during at least a part of the 
calendar year preceding the 1956 
ALA Conference. Equal considera- 
tion is given to the service records of 
trustees of both large and small li- 
braries. The jury will be interested 
in the state and national activities of 
the candidates as well as their con- 
tributions to the local library. 
Recommendations must be accom- 
panied by a full record of the can- 
didate’s achievements and may be 
submitted by any library board, any 
individual library trustee, a state 
library association, a state trustee or- 
ganization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the Trustee Section of 
the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
Nominations for the 1956 awards 
must be mailed to the ALA Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois or to the 
chairman, Eleanor Plain, Librarian, 
Aurora Public Library, Aurora, IIli- 
nois, not later than March 15, 1956. 

John Cotton Dana _ Publicity 
Awards, established in 1943. Given 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin, in a 
contest sponsored jointly with the 
ALA Public Relations Committee, 
for outstanding library publicity, 
based on scrapbooks submitted to 
show a cross-section of the year’s 
publicity in various types of libraries. 
Every library is eligible. Full infor- 
mation and entry blanks are avail- 
able from Wilson Library Bulletin, 
950 University Avenue, New York 
52, New York, or from ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. Entry blanks must 
be in by April 1, 1956, but the com- 
pleted scrapbooks are not due until 
April 15, 1956. 

Margaret Mann Citation, estab- 
lished in 1950 by the ALA Division 
of Cataloging and Classification. 
Awarded annually to a librarian who 
has made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to librarianship through catalog- 
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ing and classification. It may have 
been through publication of signifi- 
cant professional literature, partici- 
pation in professional cataloging as- 
sociations, or valuable contributions 
to practice in individual libraries. 
The nominees must be members of 
DCC to be eligible but may be nom- 
inted by any librarian or ALA mem- 
ber. All nominations should be made, 
together with information upon 
which the recommendation is based, 
not later than February 1, 1956, to 
the chairman of the DCC Commit- 
tee on Award of the Margaret Mann 
Citation, Mary Darrah Herrick, As- 
sociate Librarian, the Chenery Li- 
brary, Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Newbery and Caldecott Medal 
winners for 1955 will be announced 
by the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion on March 5, 1956 in the New 
York office of Mr. Frederic G. Mel- 
cher, who established and endowed 
the awards. The Newbery medal, 
awarded annually since 1922, will be 
presented to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children published 
during the year 1955. The Caldecott 
medal, first awarded in 1938, will be 
presented to the illustrator of the 
most distinguished American picture 
book for children. Nominations for 
the 1955 awards, which were due 
December 10, 1955, have been made 
by librarians to the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Award Committee composed of 
twenty-two children’s and school li- 
brarians; chairman, Marian C. 
Young, Chief, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Requirements for admission to 
professional schools of the medical 
division in Chicago and adjacent 
areas has been edited and published 
by Hilmer C. Nelson. The mime- 
ographed manual is the result of the 


author’s many years of counseling 
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students planning admission to such 
schools in the Chicago area. It in- 
cludes information on schools of 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, phar- 
macy, veterinary, chiropody, die- 
tetics, mortuary, optometry, therapy 
(physical and occupational), etc. 
Incomes of dentists and doctors are 
compared and predental and pre- 
medical courses of study are sug- 


gested. The information has been J 


checked to insure accuracy by study 
of the bulletins of the various schools 
and interviews with the admission 
officers. 


DANVILLE 


The local newspapers since 1866 
will be put on 35mm film by Com- 
mercial News (local paper) at a cost 
of $10,000, and will be donated to 
the public library. Microfilm will 
endure for approximately three hun- 
dred years. A four drawer cor- 
respondence file will hold all the 
filmed papers, which will be 500,000 
pages. Charles E. Haggerty is libra- 
rian. 


SENECA 


A letter from Maud Blome, Libra- 
rian—“Our Library Board, under the 
direction of Miss Marguerite Slat- 
tery, held a paper drive about two 
weeks ago to raise money for the 
purchase of children’s .books which 
we need so very much. We had 
seven pick-up trucks collecting 
papers which they then took to a 
large “semi” parked down town. 
Each pick-up truck had a team of 
boys from the public and _ the 
parochial school. All trucks were 
donated by firms or individuals. 
They filled a “semi” and a half with 
waste paper and cleared $108.50. 
The “Friends of the Library” are 
also purchasing some books for the 
Library. In the spring they will put 
on their annual basketball game with 
all the proceeds going to the Li- 
brary.” 
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WE HOPE YOU CAN ATTEND SEVERAL OF THESE 


March 16-17 | Illinois Adult Education Association. 


Make reservations for accommodations at Allerton Park with Scott 
York, University of Illinois Extension Services, Urbana. 


March 19, 20,21 Library Problems Workshop, Southern Illinois University 


Library, Carbondale (Helpful to all) 

Make reservations for Woody Hall at $2.00 a night with Dorothy 
McGinnis, Department of Library Services, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 


SUBJECT OF REGIONAL MEETINGS: 
“LIBRARY SERVICES MEN WANT” 


17. Fairfield Public Library Meeting, Lila Stonemetz, Librarian. 
(See the new building in action) 


24 Bellwood Public Library Meeting, Mrs. Louise Jacobs, Librarian. 
26 Streator Public Library Meeting, Maxine DeMuth, Librarian. 

1 Carthage Public Library Meeting, Dorothy Frazee, Librarian. 
3 Shelbyville Public Library Meeting, Mrs. Quentin Storn, Librarian. 


16 Highland Public Library Meeting, E. Margaret Patton, Librarian. 
(Hear the new library carillon) 


22 Savanna Public Library Meeting, Hattie L. Greve, Librarian. 
24 Sycamore Public Library Meeting, Mrs. Cleta Harr, Librarian. 
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